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A TALE OF THE ECHOING BRIDGE. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 





Tue afternoon was a fine one, and Leo and Eugene took 
a boat to fish upon the lake. They, had been out an hour or 
two, and were sailing slowly along near the shore, when an 
old shepherd called out to them from the top of the bank, 

“Young gentlemen, if you’ll take an old man’s advice, 
you will not venture far upon the lake to-day.” 

“ Pray, why not!” said Eugene to Leo. 
cloud so big as a man’s hand, —and the breeze scarcely 
swells the sail.” 

“There will be a storm, nevertheless. It is astonishing 
how like the gift of prophecy is the knowledge these old men 
have of the signs of the weather. I think the fable of /Zolus 
was founded upon the skill of some such old seer. I could 
readily believe that he has the empire of the winds, and could 
let loose a sack-full on purpose to punish your incredulity.” 

“Let us climb the bank, and ask him by what signs he 
judges,” said Eugene. 

“‘ Bank, indeed! You talk of climbing the rock as a trifle,” 
said Leo, laughing ; “it would try your muscles, depend 
upon it.”” 

“Tt is not so very high, —and there are ledges, and bushes, 
and footholds sufficient,” returned Eugene, measuring it with 
his eye. 


“ There’s not a|| 


iS the little hills and ridges at the foot of the overhang- 
| 
| 


ithe lava which the volcanoes have thrown into its bed. This 


grandeur of the scene elevates the soul. The eye loses 
itself in measuring the vast rocks which roof this natural 
|temple, —and the mind expands to adore the Great Architect 
;who reared it. It is impossible for any one to be an atheist 
lin the mountains of Auvergne. The power of a Supreme 
\Being is impressed in visible signs on every object, and a 
mind unaccustomed to the contemplation of the benign 
|providence of the Creator, would be filled with dread. 

| All these mountains contain volcanoes ; all their summits 
jare craters, long since extinguished. Some philosophers 
|have thought it extraordinary that there should have been 
|voleanoes unaccompanied by any great lake, and in a place 
|where the sea cannot have flowed since the flood. Without 
ja doubt, the circular plain or valley which this amphitheatre 
of mountains looks down upon, was once covered with 





ing heights, might be supposed, by their undulating form, 
heaped up by the motion of the waves. By a slight effort 
of imagination, going back to past ages, one may see an 
extensive lake, bounded by fire-crowned cliffs. 

| A young artist, named Robert, in rambling about the 


jcountry, came to see the ancient city of Brionde, and the 


jmagnificent bridge not far from its. walls, erected, according 


to tradition, by the Romans. How many associations does 
the very name of the Romans awaken in such a place! 


“You must have the stride of a Titan to male stairs of||The fancy of the artist, going back to the days of their glory, 
those ledges, — and the bushes you talk of are trees of con-jjpaints the phalanxes of that noble people, led hy the con- 


siderable size. It surprises me that a travelier so experien 

as yourself, should have been so deceived in its height. I 
have heard it remarked, however, by strangers, that the 
purity of our mountain air gives a sharp distinctness of out-| 
line, and vividness of coioring to objects, which make-them 
appear nearer than they really are.” 

‘“‘ But then the voice of the shepherd did not sound so far 
off ag you represent.” 

is there is a remarkable echo there, almost equal 
to that of the Bridge of Brionde.” 

«T have never visited those mountains, so rich in objects 
of curiosity,” said Eugene. ‘TI probably shall, if my wan- 
dering life is tocontinue. I should like to see the bridge 
over the Allier,—so remarkable for the great size of its 
single arch.” 

“Jt has a wonderful echo, which furnished me the idea of 
a little romance, which had much success in our soirées.” 

‘J should like much to see it.” 

“T will shew it you, though it will be a poor substitute for 
our afternoon’s diversion.” 

They returned home, — and the young poet, with a slight 
degree of confusion, handed Eugene the manuscript of the 
following little story : 

Tue mountains of Brionde are as fertile in minerdls and 
natural curiosities, as they are sterile and unprofitable to the 
husbandman. The traveller finds, in its rocky heights, 
abundant specimens of rare and valuable stones and ae | 
als. On the eastern side are many extensive caverns, 
abounding in the finest spars and crystals. The lofty | 


superb basaltic pillars of Chiliac and St. Arcons, are not un-|| 
worthy of comparison with the celebrated Staffa. Here is 
a causeway of twenty fathoms in width, surrounded by lofty 
columns of basalt, and crowned by others of a prismatic 
form, lying horizontally, and forming a sort of capital to 
this ‘magnificent colonnade of natural architecture. The 
imagination labors to conceive how these enormous masses 
were placed in order, and to what they lead! The place is 
sandy, and the dampness covers it with a carpet of green 
moss. The air is always fresh and cool ; and the shepherds 








|poplars, like ranks of soldiers. 
| 


ering Czsar ; —he sees the waving crests, —ty* glittering 
arms, — the victorious eagle. ‘Hail, noble race!” he ex- 
claims, “alone worthy to tread these majestic mountains. 
Hail! hail! ye lofty peaks, — ye caves and cliffs that have 
echoed their noble language, — those sonorous and majestic 
sounds that befit alike the conquerors of the world and the 
masters of eloquence! Hail, venerable and sacred ruins; I 
salute you! Tell me of the famous people who once inhabited 
you, — who left the centre of wealth and arts, —of learning 
and eloquence, to till your fields, to raise your towers, to rear 
that astonishing arch which time has respected for its sublimi- 
|ty. These rocks were pressed by the foot of the great Cesar, 
and echoed from their bosoms the clegging of armor, and the 
joyful shouts of his triumphant army. 1 go to the summits of 
Puy de Dome, — of Cautal,—and Chaise-Dieu, from which 
\the eye can reach the distant Alps, —the mountains of Helve- 
tia. I will sit down before the walls of the ancient Gergavia. 
I will call up the shades of those famous chiefs who fought 
Cesar and his bands. I will learn all that the chisel and 
the pen have transmitted of their costume, their language, 
and their bold and haughty character. ‘My imagination shall 
revel in the rich stores of past ages, while my senses take in 
the unchanged beauty and grandeur of nature.” 

The traveller entered Brionde, which presents itself to the 
view on descending the mountain, situated in a leve] plain, 
bounded by the Allier, whose banks are crowned by tall 
The river here resembles 
a lake, in the midst of which lies Brionde, on a peninsula. 





echoes the soft murmuring of its waters, which chafe against|| whose father 





| 











lived on the opposite mountain. Destined for 
each other from infancy, by their parents, they had grown 


‘plaintive sound inspires melancholy, while the imposing||up together in the most tender friendship. They conducted 


their flocks to the same spot, and Susette listened to the flute 
of Antoine, while her hands were employed with the distaff, 
or in knitting. Happy and peaceful were their days, and 
merry the evenings when Antoine danced with Susette before 
the cottage door, —and happy, also, were their grey-headed 
parents, as they sat upon the bench, and discoursed of the 
days of their youth. 

Time flew by, and the wedding day drew near, when a 
‘demon, the tyrant of love and of society, came to sow dis- 
jcord between the ancient friends, and separate the lovers. 
|A trifling dispute, in which each claimed to be the injured 
|party, was finally aggravated into a violent quarrel, and 
ended in a lawsuit. Their friendship was turned to hatred ; 
‘em in one thing they were agreed, to prohibit their children 
from any further intimacy. Docile, both of them, and 
jbrought up in habits of respect and obedience, which made 
even a severe look from a parent a punishment, Antoine 
and Susette submitted ; but this terrible separation fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt. It seemed to them that death would 
be far more tolerable than to live apart, —to pass the live- 
long day alone, and not to mingle their tears and complaints. 
Fearing that they might by some chance meet, their inflexible 
parents forbade them to cross the bridge which divided the 
two cottages; nor would they allow them to communicate 
by messenger; thus effectually cutting off all means of 
communication, as they supposed. 

Though Love could furnish no resource, Chance deciared 

onee in his faViSfand enabled the lovers t0-cén¥erse 
with each other, to receive a mutual promise of eternal fideli- 
ty, and to exchange all their most secret plans and hopes, 
without having reason to reproach themselves with disobedi- 
ence to the letter of their parents’ commands. 

Every day the sad Susette conducted her cows to the bank 
of the river opposite the city; and Antoine never failed to 
water his flock at the opposite side, at the same hour. 
Though they could hardly distinguish each other at such a 
distance, they yet found some consolation~in this sort of 
rendezvous, as it was a daily assurance of each other's con- 
stancy. The dog of Antoine occasionally quitted his master 
to visit Susette ; and sometimes came back with a garland, 
or a bunch of daisies. 

One day, as they were watering their flocks, one of those 
sudden storms so common among mountains, darkened the 
sky ; — the wind blew with such violence that the slender 
Susette could not remount the bank. How gladly would 
Antoine have flown to aid her steps! He stood motionless, 
straining his sight, as she struggled against the furious gust ; 
and gazed till he perceived her take refuge under the bridge. 
Scarcely had she reached the spot, when torrents of rain, 
mingled with hail, drove him to the same shelter. There, 
safe under its immense arch, a deluge falling on each side 
of them, and the river-blown into spray and roaring at their 
feet, the tall poplars without bending and swaying like 
reeds, and the hail dashing against the rocks and echoing 
through the bridge like thunder, what was the astonishmemt 








of Antoine to perceive the voice of Susette! Enchanted at 
the sound, he believes that they are united by some ee 

power, —he calls upon her name with all the tender epithets 
his heart inspires; then his hopes vanish, as he sees the 
river still rolling between them, —he thinks himself the 


Hence may be seen Puy de Dome, apparently not more than 
four leagues distant, though in reality twelve. The cele- 
brated bridge was near the old city of Brionde, and at this 
time was much more admirable than beautiful. The marks 


of many centuries have stained and disfigured it, while they 
proved its antiquity. It is a single arch of immense size, 
without ornament of any kind, and whose effect upon the 
mind is produced by the grandeur of its height, and its 
venerable simplicity. It is more than a hundred feet high, 
and almost two hundred in diameter; and seems to have 
been intended merely to facilitate the communication be- 
tween the two mountains, on one of which was built the 


and shepherdesses often take refuge here during the heat of||ancient Brionde. 
the day. The Allier runs towards the east, and the cavern 


subject of some delusion ; and gazing at the rocky roof, ex- 
claims, “ Ah! how cruelly hast thou divided us!” 

At that moment his own name, “ Antoine —dear Antoine 
comes again to his ears, and the tones are those of Susette. 
Again he believes her near him, — he starts and looks wild- 
ly around, — but still discerns her form on the rocky pier 
beyond the abyss. She extends her arms, — she waves her 
hands, and the voice is still at his side, “ Antoine, do I hear 


? 


Antoine, a young shepherd of Brionde, loved Susette,!iyour voice, or are we the sport of some evil spirit?” They 
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it— my father appealed to the contract, and refused to give 


- how I hate wealth and avarice? We were forbidden to cross 
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He then collected his flock, |/brate their reconciliation. Our traveller’s emotions were 


believe it as an enchanted spot, —that the genius of the 
mountains mocks their wretchedness. Yet they do not seek 
to fly from it, — they are too unhappy to feel any emotion of 
terror, —they but pause and wonder, and then renew their 
exclamations ; and still their words are mysteriously con- 
veyed across the chasm, and the faintest tones are distinct 
and near. “ Dost thou still love me?” said Susette, in a 
low voice, and listened. Ina few seconds the words “ Dearer 
than life!” seem to come from the rock on which she leans. 

“ Wilt thou be true to me, sweet Susette?” “Till death,” 
meets the ear of Antoine. “Canst thou then hear me?” 
“ And thou, also?” “O felicity!” 

More assured, and with hearts palpitating with joy, they 
exchanged vows of eternal fidelity, and afterwards daily 
returned to their respective piers, to share all their griefs 
and regrets. They satisfied themselves that their voices did 
not resound without, and that no one could listen without 
being in sight; and then they communicated their most 
secret plans, and lamented the obstinacy of their parents. 
Every day, at the same hour, they repaired to the spot; and 
time flew cheerfully by between, and their spirits revived, 
though no ground of hope for the future presented itself. If 
Susette was going to the market-town on any particular day, 
Antoine knew it, and was sure to join her on the road. No 
suspicion of their continued friendship entered the minds of 
their parents, who often praised their obedience, and sought 
to reward it by increased tenderness towards them. 

Thus they lived, when our young artist visited these 
mountains. He was one day occupied in sketching the 
bridge from below, with the stream and the beautiful banks 
beneath, when the lovers, as usual, led their charge to the 
river. They did not notice Robert, who was surprised to see 
them hasten, each on their own side, to climb the piers on 
which the arch rested, and there remain an hour, making 
gestures from time to time, as if engaged in conversation ; 
which, to one who saw the space which separated them, ap- 
peared as mysterious as absurd. 

Our traveller's curiosity led him to watch the next day 
near the spot —and to approach softly behind Antoine, who 
was playing upon his flute. His surprise at hearing Su- 
sette’s voice apparently from the rock, bidding Antoine look 
behind him, was not greater than that of Antoine, at the 
sight of him; he turned pale, and trembled as if detected in 
some crime —for he believed his secret betrayed —and in- 
deed the stranger was now at no loss to account for their 
singular movements. The countenance of the intruder was 
so engaging, and wore such a benevolent smile, that An- 
toine found courage to address him, and beg that he would 
not betray them, and deprive them of the only solace of their 
unhappy lot. 

“Give me your confidence,” said Robert, “and I will 
assist you in any way within the compass of my ability. 
Fear nothing,’ he continued, seeing that Antoine looked at 
him with surprise—“I am a stranger, and a foreigner — 
but a friend to the unhappy, wherever I meet them. I 
can guess your secret — you love this maiden — fate opposes 
your union. Am I not right?” 

There was a frank kindness in his manner, that conquered 
Antoine’s reserve, as if by a charm. “O sir—you are 
right, indeed. But it was not always so. Susette and J 
were brought up together—and shared all our pleasures, 
employments — our parents rejoiced in our attachment, and 
looked forward to our union from our childhood. But my 
father, having saved some money, wished to buy a farm for 
me, including a small piece of land belonging to Jerome, the 
father of Susette. They agreed upon a certain price for the 
field, — Jerome afterwards wished to enhance the value of 


his bargain. They quarrelled —and we are the victims — 
our happiness is sacrificed for a trifling sum of money. O, 


teis bridge, which separates our homes —and not allowed 
even to bid each other farewell. It was like the separation 
of soul and body — but we obeyed. Our parents little thought 
that the bridge would unite, instead of separating us— it re- 
peats our words to each other, and we can converse as we 






























































jand in his joy and gratitude. 
land conducted Robert to the door of the cottage. He was|/not less delightful than theirs; for what pleasure can be 


struck with the simplicity and neatness of the dwelling. |/greater than to be the author of so much felicity ! 
|The furniture consisted only of a few stools and a rude The marriage took place before Robert left the mountains; 
itable, and one high-backed arm-chair, in which the aged|| antoine took possession of his farm, and the angle of dis- 
Mathien was enjoying his afternoon’s slumber. The sun }/cord now no longer broke in upon its smooth outline. 
struggling through the vines which covered the casement, Some years after, Robert was engaged in some political 
fell in checkered and varying light on the floor — while the |movement, and exiled from his native land. He took refuge 
buzzing of the summer-flies that were wheeling and sporting ||in the mountains of Auvergne. Who will doubt the joy of 
in its beams, and the humming of the bees without, the mur-|| Antoine and Susette, in thus being enabled to show their 
muring of the doves on the roof, and the whispering of the| gratitude. They prevailed upon him to share with them 
breeze among the leaves, breathea peace and repose, as if|/their happy home, and that prosperity which they owed en- 
to soothe the angry passions which agitated the breast of|/tirely to his benevolence. 
the sleeper in his dreams. The papers of the late purchase, || <= 
‘lay on the table with the old man’s spectacles, and Robert|) Before Eugene had finished this little story, a cloud 
made himself acquainted with the value and situation of the|/had risen and thrown a dark shadow upon the lake; the 
land ere he awoke. | wind blew in fitful gusts, and the thunder at intervals echoed 
Mathien’s eyes were at last opened —and fixed upon him} like distant cannon among the mountains; the laborers were 
with a stare of surprise. Robert hastened to introduce him-|/seen coming home from the fields, and the shepherds were 
self as a stranger wishing to buy land on the mountain —} gathering their flocks under the shelter of some high rock or 
and feigned to have a preference for the very farm for which | shelving-bank. 
Mathien was negotiating. The shrewd old man seeing that|; ‘What think you now, Eugene, of the sagacity of our 
he might sell his bargain at a profitable rate, but that the|/mountain sage?” said Leo. “ One of these puffs of wind 
lawsuit stood in the way of completing his own purchase, ‘might have overset our boat, and given us a banquet to the 
began to be very anxious to have the land at any rate, and| fishes, in return for the many we have enjoyed at their 
pondered upon the possibility of an accommodation with ‘expense.” 
Jerome, as he walked out with the stranger to view the spot. | «We will go and thank him some day,” said Eugene. 
Robert appeared much pleased with the situation and fertility || I should like very much to converse with him. If sublime 


of the land, and bent on being its owner. They drew near)|scenery and observation of the phenomena of nature have 
‘ ; ‘ 
any effect to form the mind and character, he will be an in- 








Jerome’s cottage. Here the stranger perceived a little nook 
of land, fenced round, running into the side of the field in ||teresting study to me.” 
question, and there was old Jerome at work with all his|} ‘I know him well. I have often visited him on botanical 


might. This sight revived all Mathien’s rage. ‘“ This be-|/excursions, and he sometimes sends me some rare flower in 
longed to yonder old miser,’’ he cried, loud enough to be|\its season. He has a tall and dignified figure, unbowed by 
heard by Jerome,” and he keeps me out of my right because |/age, and his attitudes are often very striking. He made me 
I won’t consent to pay him twice for it. lf I sell you my ||think of the prophet Elijah to-day, when he saw a little cloud 
claim on it “f come out of the sea, and commanded Ahab to hasten his 
“«T will buy no contested claims,” said Robert, “nor allow ||chariot, for there was a sound of abundance of rain.” 
such an enclosure to disfigure my land. You must settle it}} ‘ With what sublimity is that scene described by the sa- 
between you.” cred historian. The sacrifices on the mountain, the awe and 


Jerome now drew near with a taunting laugh. ‘He has|/conviction of the people, — “Tue Lorp ue 1s Gop — Tue 


put it into the law, and he shan’t have it a day sooner than | LoRD BE Is Gop,” — uttered by the voice of anation! What 
the law gives it to him,” cried he, triumphantly. “I wotteHéan be more sublime and inspiring? I know not how long 
sell—I won’t sell.” lit is my destiny to be a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
“T think,” said Robert, calmly, “that I can show you)|but I hope it will be permitted me to visit the scenes of Holy 
reasons which will induce you to be more accommodating, || Writ, the land of Israel.” 
if you will listen to me apart.” “ You are then still uncertain with regard to your fate ? 
Jerome invited him to come into his cottage, turning his||I hoped the letter you mentioned last night, brought you by 
back with studied disdain on Mathien. La Motte, would have explained the mystery.” ‘ 
“You have a daughter, Jerome. Is she dear to you?” “Far from it. It involved me in new dangers gng diffi- 
“Sir, what have you to say of my daughter? I’ll sell my |jculties; but it gave me one bright ray of lightage rather a 
my last cow, but what I’ll carry through my lawsuit. My |/dim, distant star, to which I constantly direct my gaze, as 
daughter, indeed! She’s father’s own daughter. She has||the mariner, tossed in a stormy sea, looks at the beacon at 
not spoken to Antoine since we quarrelled. Antoine was||which he hopes to arrive. I have been the very sport of the 
her betrothed — but ——” winds and waves of life. But I may at last reach a calm 
“ Have you any objection to Antoine himself?” haven, where the perils of the past shall but heighten the 
‘“ He is the son of Mathien.” blessings of the future. There is a wise Providence in which 
“Tf that is all, I think you cannot weigh the happiness of ||both I and the weary mariner may safely put our trust.” 
two young hearts, and your own interest besides, against a 
paltry piece of land, and as paltry a resentment! ” 
“ My interest? True—I shall lose the lawsuit, I suppose, 
at last. But i 
“Listen to me. If I can purchase this farm of Mathien 
by an accommodation between you, J shall give it to Susette SEPTEMBER. 
and Antoine jointly ; otherwise, perhaps to Antoine alone.|| We have scarcely become familiar with sammer ere the 
I have taken a fancy tothe young man. Doubtless he will||autumn has greeted us, with its cool nights, its foggy morn- 
find some fair maiden to share it with him, and a more||ings, and its clear, halcyon days. Yet the close of summer 
good natured father-in-law.” is but the beginning of a variety of pleasant rural occupa- 
“Oh! ho!—wWell, it was hard to separate the young/|tions, and many are the hearts, both young and old, that are 
creatures, when they had grown up together, and always||now rejoicing in the merry pastimes of September. We are 
loved each other. And Antoine is a good lad—and not||now comparatively exempt from all liability to the vicissi- 
like his father at all., I believe —I don’t know — but if—if||tudes of climate, and are free to ramble at any distance, 
Mathien would make an apology. I don’t like to take the|| without exposure to the sudden showers, which so commonly 
first step.” spring up in summer, without warning us of their approach. 
Robert flew to the spot where he had left Mathien, and|| Though the spicy odors of June are no longer wafted upon 
brought him to Jerome. “I go to bring your children|jthe gales, yet there is a clearness and freshness in the 











RURAL SKETCHES.—BY A RAMBLER. 
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used to do, when we sat under the same free, and pastured/||hither,” he cried, “and to tell them you are reconciled. ||atmosphere more agreeable than fragrance, and which afford 


our flocks together; and I play to Susette the tunes she 
loves best.” 

“Lead me to the cottage of your father. I have wealth, 
and will use it in your favor. As interest has divided you, 
I believe it wiil be powerful enough to re-unite you.” 

Antoine would not quit the spot, till Susette had expressed 
her participation in the new hopes which animated him, — 






You cannot resolve to disappoint them :” and when Susette||/buoyancy to the mind and elasticity to the frame. 

and Antoine arrived, and threw themselves into the arms of|| The various employments of the farmer are now changed 
their parents, with tears of joy, the hearts of the old men/|into agreeable recreations, and the anxious toils of planting 
were melted, they shook hands and renewed their ancient|/and hay-making have given place to the less wearisome and 
friendship ; and that evening saw them again side by side|| more exhilarating labors of the harvest. Besides the pleas- 
on the bench before the door, while their happy children.|/ures of the sportsman, there are successions of fruit-gather- 
with the rejoicing neighbors, danced on the green to cele-"'ings, and rural excursions of various kinds, from the 
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beginning of this month to the end of the next, which impart|| fences are overshadowed with fruit trees of every kind, pre-|/drives them into their retreats. One tribe after another dis- 


to the young cheerful themes of remembrance all the rest of|| senting a spectacle more showy that the flowery magnificence 
their lives. The provident herb-woman may be seen upon||of the early summer. But there is something more lovely 
the hills, busily employed in gathering medicinal plants for||/in the flowers, since our fancy unavoidably endows them 
her own humble dispensatory. Close by her side are neatly||with moral attributes. They take hold of our affections, 
bound sheaves of thorough-wort, hard-hack, thousand-root, | like beings which have life and thought, and we are affected 


continues its song, until the hard frosts commence and leave 
the woods lonely and silent, but for the screaming of jays, 
the cawing of ravens, and the moaning of winds as they 
pass over the melancholy graves of the departed things of 
summer. W. F. 


St. John’s-wort, penny-royal, and life-everlasting, which she 
is benevolently providing for the supply of her neighborhood. 
And while she is thus employed, she feels the reward of the 
just, in the satisfactory contemplation of the good she may 
perform, when dreary winter comes with its pestilence 
and colds. 

There is no season of the year when the landscape presents 
so beautiful an appearance, just before sunset, as during this 


month. The grass has a peculiar velvety greenness, being! 


without any mixture of curling tassels and bending panicles 
of seeds; for that which now covers the fields is but the 
second growth of the vegetation which has been mowed by 
the husbandman, or cropped by the grazing herds. The 
herbage exhibits nothing but the leaf, which has been thick- 
ened in its growth and made green by the late rains of 
autumn. The winds are generally calm, and the lakes, 
rivers, and the ocean exhibit an unrivalled smoothness. 
They are frequently perfect mirrors, and the clear azure of 
the skies yields them by reflection a deeper blue than they 
are wont to possess. When the atmosphere has its usual 
autumnal clearness, just before the decline of the sun, as his 
rays gleam horizontally over the velvet pastures, the whole 
plain assumes a verdure of the most brilliant kind, and un- 


| 


with a sense of melancholy, when we witness their absence, 
which is never occasioned by the decay of the fruits. With 
the flowers we associate the sweetness, the loveliness, and 
the dearest remembrances of spring and summer; like living 
friends they have contributed to our intellectual enjoyments. 
But there are no such moral associations connected with the 
fruits, and while the orchards are all gleaming with their 
luxuriant beauty, we look with indifference upon their de- 
cay, while we are watching with sadness the gradual dis- 
appearance of flowers. 

Yet though autumn is properly the season of fruits, Sep- 
tember comes to us crowned with a new world of vegetation, 
unwitnessed in the joyous summer-time. Though the flow- 
ers of this month have little of the delicacy of the earlier 
tribes, yet in glowing tints and luxuriance of growth, they 
far surpass any that have preceded them. The golden-rods, 
which made their first appearance about the middle of Au- 
gust, have gradually multiplied, until the walls, now com- 
pletely arrayed with them, exhibit almost interminable hedge- 
rows of waving tassels. Millions of asters, of an endless 
variety of sizes, arrangement and colors, have arisen in 
every soil and situation, some of a pure whiteness, some 
pink, others of a dark blue and purple, and fringed with 














like that of any of the earlier months. When this wide 
landscape of uniform greenness is viewed in connection with 
the blue firmament that is spread over our heads, it seems 
as if the earth and the sky were vieing with one another, in 
the untarnished loveliness of their appropriate colors. 
There is usually a still serenity during September, almost 
unknown to any former part of the year; and all the ele. 
ments are at length restored to a delightful harmony. Yet! 
this is no season for inaction ; for the temperate weather, too, 
pleasant for confinement, and too cool for indolent repose, | 
invites even the weary to ramble. If the early autumn, in 
our climate, be unhealthy, it is owing to no insalubrity of 
the atmosphere, to no pestilence borne upon the clear autum- 
nal breezes, but to the folly and improvidence of man, who! 


revels without restraint in the unbounded luxuries whieh||the autumnal hawk-weed, like the dandelions, their vernal | 


nature now places before him. Certainly, of all the months, | 


petals as fine as the rays that sparkle about a midnight 
taper. In the borders of the woods, and in the meadows 
which have been vacated by the purple orchis, several spe- 
cies of the American foxglove hang their golden blossoms, 
like so many helmets, above the faded things around them. 
It seems as if nature had resolved to exhibit her most gor- 
geous ornaments, that she might impress her beholders with 
a deeper sense of the loveliness of her works, ere she hides 
them in the lap of winter. 

Wherever the scythe of the mower has not cut down the 





more thriftily than ever, and the fragrant spikes of the 
clethra have not entirely faded among the shrubbery. 
over the hills and along the green roadsides, the flowers of 


sisters, are gleaming in golden profusion, and the white 





the climate of September is the most equable and salubrious, | 
and nearly the same temperature is wafted from every point | 
in the hemisphere. The sea breezes spring up from the, 
ocean, almost with the mildness of the balmy south-west,} 
and the rude north wind has been softened down to a de- 
licious blandness by his tender dalliance with summer. 

The principal landscape beauty of the present month con- 
sists in the multitude of bright colored fruits, which meet 
the eye, thfoughout the fields, in the deserted haunts of the 
flowers. The scarlet berries of the night-shade, occasionally 
varied with blossoms, are hanging, like the purest gems,’ 
from the crevices in the stone walls, through which the 
Vines have made their clambering tour. In the wet places,' 
the calla and the dragon-root rear up their compact bunches. 
of red fruit, side by side with the spotted berries of the Solo-' 
mon's seal. On each side of the walls, long rows of elder- 
bushes are bending down with the weight of their purple! 








firmly by their side, some species exhibiting their slate- 


cate and peculiar incense. A whole tribe of thistles of vari- 
ous forms and sizes, exhibit their elegant globes of pink, 
white and purple blossoms, and the little goldfinches are 
hopping and twittering among their ripened and downy 
heads. The evening primroses are still brilliant after sun- 


set and in the latter afternoon, and the hyssop spangles the) 


meadows and the brook-sides with its yellow cups, blended 
with the delicate flowers of the purple gerardia. 
glory of the meadows during this season is the golden 
coreopsis, which rears itself proudly, as if to humble every 
other plant by its superior gaiety and brilliancy. Finally, 
in the latter part of the month, when a greater portion of the 
beauties of the season have faded, comes forth the blue 
fringed gentian, with such extreme delicacy, as to make 


you almost fancy that the bosom of May had been plundered | 
of one of her proper ornaments, to deck the hoary brows of} 


fruit, while here and there, the loftier viburnum stands|September. 


The birds are almost completely silent; now and then we 


flowers, the trumpet-weed, and the yellow balsamine grow} 


All) 


odorous everlastings are every where pouring out their deli-! 


Bat the! 


colored berries upon erect stems, and others hanging them|| hear one piping a few broken strains, but he soon ceases, | 
from the extremities of their branches, like pendulous clus- | and does gpt seem to be pleased with his own song. But 
ters of grapes. The dark berries of the privet, in conical | the insect tribes have attained the full maturity of their! 
_ bunches, are thickly scattered among fts prim branches and | lives; the fields are covered with crickets and grasshoppers, | 
myrtle-like foliage, and the berries of the wild-rose are be-_ and the whole air resounds with their hissing melodies. 
ginning to redden with the daily brightening tints of the|| This is the honey-moon of their transient lifetime, and they 
surrounding shrubbery. But, above all, the barberry-bushes, | are now merrily singing their conjugal ditties, while the) 
scattered over the hills, some in patches, and others follow-|| autumnal frosts are rapidly approaching, to put an end to) 
ing the lines of the stone-walls, meet your eye, with their their pleasures and to their lives. While chirping so un-| 
long slender branches fringed with delicate racemes of va-|| ceasingly among the green herbage, they are but piping the 
riegated fruit, changing from vermilion to a bright scarlet,|| death notes of their own brief existence. The little merry | 
and forming hedge-rows and coppices of the most dazzling | multitude to whose myriad voices we are now listening with 
beauty. delight, contains hardly an individual of those who were 


Yet all these are nothing in comparison with the rich) chirping in their places a year ago. All that generation has 





THE ABBE MAURY. 

Tue most able and intrepid antagonist in the National As- 
sembly of France, was the Abbe Maury. Indeed, the palm 
of eloquence was by many —and I have no doubt justly — 
awarded to him. We cannot but admire his boldness, in 
standing up, at such a time, for the altar and the throne. 
And the respect and admiration which this commanded — 
even among his political enemies— perhaps saved his life. 
For it is said that he was at no time personally odious, even 
to the Jacobin mob; who, though they sometimes abused. 
more frequently applauded him. They believed him to be 
honest, and admired the boldness and ability with which he 
defended a sinking cause. It was he who invented the name 
of sans culottes, for the creatures “in the abused shape of 
the vilest of women,” who took so active a part in the hor- 
rid scenes of the French Revolution. They hissed him while 
he was speaking: he paused and said, “Mr. President, I wish 
you would make those creatures, without breeches, behave 
themselves.” From that time they went by the name of 
sans culottes, which became the general appellation for the 
whole “rabble route” of the Jacobin faction. They at one 
time seized him and were dragging him to the lamp post. “Do 
you think,” said he, coolly, “ that when you have hung me on 
it, you will see any better?” This witticism so diverted 
them, that they let him go. The example of. Maury shows 
that the boldest policy is not only the dest, but often, even the 
safest. — When he saw that all efforts to save his royal mas- 
ter were vain, he emigrated to Italy, where the Pope con- 
ferred on him a cardinal’s hat. — None of his speeches, de- 
livered during the revolation, have, I believe, been pre- 
served; but we have a work of his, upon pulpit eloquence — 
written, at an early period of his life—in a glowing and 
beautiful style; and with that lofty enthusiasm, which is the 
soul of eloquence, and a sure mark of genius. 





THE BOY OF MENTZ. 
|| When Tamerlane had finished building his pyramid of 
||seventy thousand human skulls, and was seen standing at 
the gate of Damascus, glittering with steel, with his battle- 
axe on his shoulder, till the fierce hosts filed to new victo- 
ries and carnage, the pale on-looker might have fancied that 
nature was in her death throes— fur havoc and despair had 
||taken possession of the earth, and the sun of manhood seemed 
setting in seas of blood. Yet it might be on that very gala 
day of Tamerlane, a little boy was playing nine-pins in the 
streets of Mentz, whose history was more important to them 
than twenty Tamerlanes! The Tartar Khan, with his shaggy 
demons of the wilderness, passed away like the whirlwind, 
to be forgotten forever, and that German artizan has wrought 
a benefit, which is yet immeasurably expanding itself, and 
will continue to expand through all countries and all time. 
What are the conquests and expeditions of the whole corpora- 
tion of captains, from Walter the Penniless, to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, compared with the moveable types of Johannes Faust! 





AFFLICTICN. 

Tue sweet perfume of many plants remains within them 
till they are bruised. The alabaster box of precious oint- 
ment did not fill the house with its pleasant savor till it was 
broken. So it is not prosperity, but adversity that brings 
out the loveliness of Christian character. How much of the 
Saviour’s glory would have been lost to the world, but for 
his affliction. How shrunk and diminished would have ap- 
peared that prince of apostles, Paul, had he encountered no 
peril nor 1M in his earthly career! What beauty afifl glory 
now gilds the martyrs of other days and of our own, which 
had been unknown, had they not gone through much t ibula- 
tion. “ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament,” says 
Lord Bacon; “adversity is the blessing of the New, which 
carrieth the greater benediction and the clearer revelation of 
IGod’s favor. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to 





splendor and variety of the orchard fruits. September is 
the counterpart of June, and exhibits the transformation of 
the flowers of the latter month, into the ripe and ruddy har- 
vest. The wild-cherry trees are heavily laden with purple 


| 


| 
| 





usher into life. But they take no thought of the morrow,| 


racemes, and flocks of robins and cherry-birds are constantly 
busy in their merry plunder among the branches. The 





| passed away, and ere another spring arrives, the present | David’s harp, you will hear as many hearse-like airs as carols ; 
multitudinous choir will have perished likewise, to yield ||and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath labored more in Wr 
their places to a new million which the next sammer will |scribing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. 


-_— 


and like true epicureans, while the frosts are gathering: Mew generally put a greater value upon the favors they 
around them, they sing and make merry, until the cold)/bestow, than upon those they receive. 
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ODE TO RETIREMENT. 


Original. 





Sweet Retirement, pensive maid, 
Goddess of the rural shade, 

Thee ! love, at vesper hour, 

Oft to seek in lonely bower, 

Where thou sitt’st, in silent mood, 
With thy sister, Solitude. 

There 1 dwell ’mid nature’s scenes, 
Feasting on her bright demesnes; 
While amid the waving trees 

Softly moans the evening breeze, 
And within the distant vale 

Plaintive sings the nightingale. 
Contemplation o’er my soul 

Then assumes her mild control, 

And, in sweetest transport bound, 
Gazes on the prospect round ; — 

By my side the crystal stream, 
Sparkling in fair Luna’s beam, 

And the glow-worm glittering bright, 
Vying with the * lamps of night,” 
That above in hosts are seen, 

Shining with a light serene. 

Then swift Thought, on buoyant pinions, 
Flies through nature’s wide dominions ; 
Fondly scans each brilliant gem, 
Glistening in night’s diadem ; 

Tracks the comets, shooting far, — 
Marks each brightly-twinkling star, — 
Planets that in order fair 

Circle through the depths of air: 

All she views now wheel apace 
Through the trackless realms of space ; 
Till, amazed, in wonder lost, 

On the waves of fancy tost, 

Far above to Heaven she soars, 

And the God of might adores. 


Blest Retirement, holy maid! 
Often may I seek thy shade, 
Where, retired in caverned dells, 
Meditation calmly dwells ; 

And let Wisdom there. meanwhile, 
Meet me with her angel smile ; 
Kindly lead me, — be my guide 
Over time’s dark, swelling tide. 
Let Religion, too, her light 

Pour upon my spirit’s night ; 
Constant shine, with cheering ray, 
Brightening all my darksome way. 
Then, when earthly scenes are o’er, 
Chained to sense and sin no more, 
Gladly will my soul arise 


To dwell forever in the skies. RURAL BARD. 





SEA SERPENTS, 

Tue following article is extracted from a late work of Dr.) 
Robert Hamilton, of Edinburgh, on Amphibious Carnivora, 
including also an account of Herbivorous Cetacea, the! 
Manatee, (from which the fable of the mermaid is supposed 
to have arisen,) &c. This work has not been republished | 
in this country, and this being the season for his snakeship’s 
annual visit to our coast, the extract will, no doubt, be inter- 
esting to our readers : 

That much fable and exaggeration have been mixed up| 





with the history of the great sea-serpent, cannot be doubted ;) 
still, however, the inquiry recurs, What portion of truth is) 
involved amidst this error? 

We turn, first to an account of an animal which apparently 
belonged to this class, which was stranded in the island of 
Stronsa, one of the Orkneys, in the year 1808, and which was 
first seen entire, and measured by respectable individuals, | 
and afterwards, when dead and broken in pieces by the vio-| 
lence of the waves, was again examined by many ; portions 
of it being secured, such as the skull, and upper bones of the 
swimming paws, by Mr. Laing, a neighboring proprietor ; 
and other portions, such as the vertebra, &c., by being de- 
posited and beautifully preserved in the Royal Museum of 
the University of Edinburg, and in the Museum of the) 
Royal College of Surgeons. An able paper on these latter 
fragments, and on the wreck of the animal, was read by the 
late Dr. Barclay to the Wernerian Society, and will be found 
in the first volume of its Transactions, to which we refer. 
We can allow space only for a very short abridgement of 
these documents, which, be it remembered, furnish an ac- 
count of the animal principally after it had been mutilated ; 
and hence we cannot wonder if the original accounts are 
both imperfect and contradictory. It measured fifty-six feet 
in length, and twelve in circumference. The head was 
small, not being a foot in length, from the snout to the first 



















vertebra ; the neck was slender, extending to the length of 
fifteen feet. All the accounts agree in assigning it blow- 
holes, though they differ as to their precise situation. On the 


extended to near the extremity of the tail. It bad three pairs 
of fins or paws connected with the body ; the anterior were 
the largest, measuring more than four fect in length, and 
their extremities were somewhat like toes, partially webbed. 
Dr. Fleming, in his notice of this animal, suggests that these 
members were probably the remains of pectoral, ventral, and 
caudal fins. The skin was smooth, without scales, and of a 
greyish color; and the flesh appeared like coarse ill-colored 
beef. The eye was of the size of the seal’s; the throat was 
too narrow to admit the hand. From the many affidavits 
proffered by most respectable individuals, as well as from 
other circumstances narrated, there is no manner of doubt 
as to the existence of some such animal. 

We shall next allude to the unvarnished account recently 
given, of a great animal which excited considerable astonish- 
ment and alarm among the western isles of Scotland. The 
following extract is taken from a letter of Mr. Maclean, the 
parish minister of Eigg, dated 1809, to Dr. Neil, the learned 
and worthy secretary of the Wernerian Society :—“I saw 


Coll. Rowing along that coast, I observed, at about the dis- 
tance of half a mile, an object to windward, which gradually 
excited astonishment. At first view it appeared like a small 
rock ; but knowing that there was no rock in that situation, 
I fixed my eyes closely upon it. Then I saw it elevated 
considerably above the level of the sea, and, after a slow 
movement, distinctly perceived one of its eyes. Alarmed 
at the unusual appearance and magnitude of the animal, | 
steered so as to be at no great distance from the shore. 
When neariy in a line between it and the shore, the monster, 
directing its head, which still continued above water, towards 
us, plunged violently under water. Certain that he was in 
chase of us, we plied hard to get ashore. Just as we leapt 
out on a rock, and had taken a station as high as we con- 
veniently could, we saw it coming rapidly under water to- 
wards the stern of our boat. When within a few yards of it, 
finding the water shallow, it raised its monstrous head above 
water, and, by a winding course, got, with apparent diffi- 
culty, clear of the creek where our boat lay, and where the 
monsier seemed in danger of being embayed. It continued 
to move off with its head above water, and with the wind, 
for about half a mile, before we lost sight of it. -Its head 
was somewhat broad, and of form somewhat oval ; its neck 
somewhat smaller; its shoulders, if I can so term them, 
considerably broader, and thence it tapered towards the tail, 
which last it kept pretty low in the water, so that a view of 
it could not be taken so distinctly as I wished. It had no 
fins that I could perceive, and seemed to me to move pro- 
gressively by undulation up and down. Its length I be- 
lieved to be between seventy and eighty feet. When near- 
est to me, it did not raise its head wholly above water, so 
that the neck being under water, I could perceive no shining 
filaments thereon, if it had any. Its progressive motion 
under water I took to be very rapid. About the time I saw 
it, it was seen near the Isle of Canna. The crews of thirteen 


|tishing-boats, I am told, were so much terrified at its ap- 


pearance, that they, in a body, fled from it to the nearest 
creek for safety. On the passage from Rum to Canna, the 
crew of one boat saw it coming towards them, with the wind, 
and its head high above water. One of the crew pronounced 
the head as large as a little boat, and its eye as large asa 
plate. The men were much terrified, but the monster of- 
fered them no molestation.” Dr. Hibbert mentions that the 
great sea-serpent has occasionally been recognized in the 
Shetland seas, and specifies one which was seen off the isle 
Stonness, Vaeley Island, and Dunvossness. 

We now turn to several instances of the appearance of 
the sea-serpent which have been witnessed off the coast 
of America, and we do so by referring first to the report 
published by a committee appointed by the Linnzan Society 
of New England, to collect all the evidence they could ob- 
tain on the subject. In the month of August, 1817, it was 
generally reported that a very singular animal of prodigious: 
size had been frequently seen in the harbor of Gloucester. 
Cape Ann. about thirty miles from Bostun. In general ap- 
pearance it resembled a serpent, and was said to move with 
astonishing rapidity. It was visible only in calm and brigh: 
weather, and floated on the surface of the water, like a num- 
ber of buoys following each other in a line. 

In the report to which we have referred, the affidavits of 


shoulders, something like a bristly mane commenced, which 















the animal of which you inquire in June, 1808, on the coast of 













































a great many individuals of unblemished character are col- 
lected, which leaves no room to apprehend any thing like 
deceit. They do not agree in every minute particular, but 
lin regard to its great length, and snake-like form, they are 
|harmonious. The first person who makes deposition, saw 
jit for nearly half an hour, at the distance of two hundred 
and fifty yards. At that distance he could not take in the 
two extremities with his glass. The second witness depones 
that he observed a strange marine animal, which he believed 
to be a serpent; it continued in sight for nearly an hour and 
a half, and moved through the water with great rapidity, at 
the rate of a mile in two, or at most three minutes. On 
another occasion, he saw it lying perfectly still, extended on 
the water, and displaying about fifty feet of its body. The 
third witness judged it to be between eighty and ninety feet 
in length, with the head formed somewhat like the rattle- 
snake, but nearly as large as that of the horse. At one time 
it showed about fifty distinct portions of its body. The 
fourth witness saw it open its mouth, which appeared like 
that of a serpent. Another shot his gun loaded with ball at 
it, at the distance of thirty feet ; when he found the monster 
immediately turned round, as if intending to approach him, 
and passed very near the boat. The tenth deposition we 
shall give somewhat more fully. “On the 20th of June, 
1815, my boy informed me of an unusual appearance on the 
surface of the sea in the cove. When I viewed it through 
the glass, I was in a moment satisfied that it was some 
aquatic animal, with the form, motions, and appearance of 
which I was not previously acquainted. It was about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and was moving with great 
rapidity to the southward ; it appeared almost thirty feet in 
length. Presently it turned about, and then displayed a 
greater length, I suppose at Jeast one hundred feet. It then 
came towards me very rapidly, and lay entirely still on the 
surface of the water. His appearance then was like a string 
of buoys. I saw thirty or forty of these protuberances, or 
hunches, which were about the size of a barrel. The head 
appeared six or eight feet long, and tapered off to the size of 
a horse’s head. He then appeared about one hundred and 
twenty feet long; the body appeared of an uniform size ; 
the color deep brown. I could not discover any eye, mane, 
gills or breathing holes; I did not see any fins or lips.”” We 
add that there are many other depositions equally pointed 
as to the occurrence of this extraordinary creature, and 
several letters respecting it; one from the Honorable Lon- 
son Nash, one of the committee of the Linnean Society, and 
himself an eye-witness ; and another addressed by a clergy 
man to Judge Davies, the president of the society. General 
Humphreys, by whom the affidavits were taken, transmitted 
a copy of them, and a detail of the whole circumstances, to 
the late Sir Joseph Banks, in whose library the documents 
are still preserved. 

An animal of similar appearance was again seen in Au- 
gust, 1819, off Nahant, Boston, which remained in the neigh- 
borhood for some weeks. When first seen, it was stationary 
for four hours near the shore, and two hundred persons as- 
sembled to view it. Thirteen folds were counted, and the 
head, which was serpent-shaped, was elevated two feet above 
the surface. Its eye was remarkably brilliant and glistening. 
The water was smooth, and the weather calm and serene. 
When it disappeared, its motion was undulatory, making 











curves perpendicular to the surface of the water, and giving 
the appearance of a long moving string of corks. The last 
notice we have seen of th’s American animal bears date 


|July, 1833. The Boston and New York papers of that date 


state that the sea-serpent had again appeared off Nahant. 
“It was first seen on Saturday afternoon, passing between 
Egg Rock and the Promontory, windisg its way into Lynn 
Harbor, and again on Sunday morning, heading for South 
Shores. He was seen by forty or fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
who insist that they could not have been deceived.” 
In connection with the animal thus seen in America, we 
must not omit the authentic account of a previously unde- 
scribed species of serpent, which has a striking resemblance 
in some of its features to the apocryphal animal on which 
we are now dwelling. The Boston Society of Natural 
History has the merit of having first brought this serpent 
under the notice of zoologists, and the committee who de- 
scribed it, unhesitatingly regarded it as a specimen of one of 
the young of the great sea-serpent. It was seen and killed in 
September, 1817, near Sandy Bay, between a salt lake and the 
sea, at no great distance from the shore, and was speedily 
brought to Boston, for the examination of the Society. It was 
a yard long, all but half aninch. The contour of the back ex- 





hibited its most singular feature, for here was found a waving 
line, produced by a series of permanent risings, which com- 
menced near the head, and extended almost without inter- 
ruption, to the tail; their total number being forty, The 
body could be bent with the greatest facility in the vertical 
direction, especially at the undulations, but not without great 
difficulty laterally. The Society applied the name of Sculio- 
phis Atlanticus. M. de Blainyille, in analyzing the various 
documents which have been published concerning this ser- 
pent, remarks —“ That a new species of serpent has been 
discovered ,in America, which is really very singular, 
especially as it regards its vertebral column, ribs, and mode 
of progression, appears certain; but that this small serpent 
is precisely of the same species as the great marine animal 
which has appeared off the coast, and whose existence we 
can scarcely deny, is very doubtful.’ 

But long before the great sea-serpent was ever supected 
of being a visitor of the British isles, or of the New World, 
it was regarded as a well-known member of the Fauna of 
Scandinavia. In this connection we will not omit the un- 
questionably exaggerated statements of the honest mission- 
ary Hans Egede, concerning what he tells us he himself 
witnessed off the coast of Greenland, in the year 1734. After 
speaking of the mermaid, &c., he adds, “ None of these sea 
monsters have been seen by us, nor by any, of our time, 
that I could hear, save that dreadful monster which showed 
itself on the surface of the water off our colony, in 64 de- 
grees narth latitude. This monster was of so huge a size, 
that, coming out of the water, its head reached as high as 
the main-mast ; its body was as bulky as the ship, and three 
or four times as lung. It had a long pointed snout, and 
spouted like a whale-fish; it had great broad paws; the 
body seemed covered with shell-work, and the skin was very 
rugged and uneven: The under part of its body was shaped 
like an enormous huge serpent; and when it dived again 
under water, it plunged backwards into the sea, and so raised 
its tail aloft, which seemed a whole ship’s length distant from 
the bulkiest part of its body.” In the New History of Green- 
Jand, our author again speaks of this animal, and informs 
us that Mr. Bing, another of the missionaries, took a draw- 
ing of it. 

Finally, we subjoin the accouats, older and more recent, 
given of this animal in what may be called its native re- 
treats. We shall begin with a short abridgement of the 
information supplied in Pontoppidon’s Natural History of 
Norway :—“ Our coast,” says the learned bishop, “is the only 
place in Europe visited by this terrible creature. This makes 
many persons, who are enemies to credulity, entertain doubts 
about it. I have questioned its existence myself, till that 
suspicion was removed by full and sufficient evidence from 
creditable and experienced fishermen and sailors, of which 
there are hundreds who can testify that they have annually 
seen them. All these persons agree very well in the general 
description. In all my inquiries I have scarcely spoken to 
any intelligent person who was not able to give strong as- 
surances of the existence of this fish; and some of our 
traders think it a very strange question when they are se- 
riously asked whether there be such a creature ; they think 
it as ridiculous as if the question were put to them whether 
there be such fish as cod or eel.” After this, a long letter is 
supplied from Captain L. de Ferry, who was in his boat, 
with a crew of eight men, when they saw a sea-serpent, 
which he fired at and wounded. His description very much 
agrees with that already given, and every particular is 
authenticated by the affidavits of two of his crew. We are 
also informed that Governor Berestrap states, that he saw a 
similar animal a few years before, and drew a sketch of it. 
Mr. Hans Storm, a clergyman, also caused a sketch to be 
made of one which came under his inspection, and other 
eye-witnesses are named. The bishop concludes, “I might 
mention to the same purpose many more persons of equal 
credit and reputation.” But we must bring these statements 
of Pontoppidon to a close, with one other short quotation. 
Though it is difficult to ascertain its exact dimensions, yet 
all who have seen it are unanimous in affirming that it ap- 
pears to be about six hundred feet long; that it lies in the 
water in many folds, and there appears like so many hogs- 
heads floating in a line, at a considerable distance from 
each other. 


Again Sir A. de Capell Brooke makes allusion to this ani-||he had been fighting, and at length compelled the Pashaw,| 


| 


mal in his “ Travels in Norway.” He states that he did not 
witness it himself, but that the fishermen of Sejerstad stated 


that it was seen in 1818 in the Folden ford. In July, 1819,|;was soon put to death by the intrigues and treachery of || portions of them less o 
it made its appearance off Otersun, in Norway, and Captain'|Mehemet Ali. After various stratagems, Mehemet accom: ' claim to be.” 
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‘Schilderup stated to Sir Arthur that it was seen daily during|| plished his purpose, and in 1803 the Sultan declared him the 
the whole month, and continued while the warm weather||Pashaw of Egypt, appointed in compliance with the wishes 
lasted, as if dozing in the sunbeams. When Captain Schil-|/of the people. He now announced his determination to 
par first saw it, he was in a boat at the distance of about|| restore Egypt to its former rank among the nations. He 
‘two hundred yards, and supposes its length to have been||attached to his interest the Oriental tribes : improved the 
about six hundred feet. The bishop of Nordland had seen/|discipline of his soldiery, and took every measure to 
|two of them about eight miles from Drontheim ; he was not|| strengthen himself in his power. The Sultan became jeal- 
\far from them, and considered the largest to be about one||/ous of him, and issued an order deposing him from the office 
jhundred feet. Again, in 1822, one of these creatures, re-||as governor of Egypt. But Mehemet Ali resisted the order. 
Ported to be as bulky as a large ox, and about a fourth of||and the Sultan was compelled reluctantly to yield. 
‘an English mile in length, made its appearance off the island|| The next step in his career was the massacre of the 
|Sorée near Tinmask, and was seen by many of the islanders.||Mamelukes. He invited their chiefs to a feast at Cairo, 

The most recent account of this monster we have noticed, || where they were assassinated, while the body was cut off by 
appeared in the public newspapers of Drontheim, in the|/a general massacre. He then sent out his armies under the 
autumn of 1837, and we confess we cannot regard it as a||command of his sons, to pursue his conquests in Asia, and 
sheer fabrication : —‘‘ The Adis of this city contains an ac-|jin the regions of the upper Nile. Mehemet himself was 
‘count from Tozen of the end of August, which it says was||occupied at home in the improvement of his military affairs. 
communicated to the editor by a very enlightened and princi- He introduced French officers ; built an arsenal at Cairo, 








pled man, so that it merits attention, as tending to remove|/established a military hospital, provided gunpowder manu- 
the doubt respecting the existence of the sea-serpent. The}} factories, &c. 

account says, that since the beginning of the dog-days, the|| On the breaking out of the Greek war, the forces of Egypt 
\serpent has been seen at various parts of the coast of that|| were put in requisition ; and Ibrahim, who figured so prom- 
district; one of them seems to have remained constantly dur-||inently in that war, is the adopted son of Mehemet Ali. The 
jie this summer near Storfosen, at the Kergvang Islands.|| military strength of Egypt now rapidly increased. The 
Several fishermen have been so dreadfully alarmed at the||viceroy allowed Europeans to take rank in his army without 
sudden appearance of the serpent so near their boats, that||reference to creed, and expended large sums of money in 
they did not know in what direction to escape. The serpent|) military and naval preparations. 

did not attack, but followed the boat for some distance, and|} In 1831, he determined to take possession of Syria, which 
ithe men in their haste so over-exerted themselves, that two|/had been promised him for his services in the Greek war ; 
were confined to their beds. Very credible persons affirm||and in October of that year, he placed his army, between 
that the length of the sea-serpent may be taken at six hun-|/forty and fifty thousand strong, under the command of 
dred or eight hundred ells, or perhaps more ; for when these ||[brahim. This army advanced into Syria, and in the course 
people were near its head, they could not discern its tail.|}of an eventful year, achieved a complete conquest of that 
\lts greatest thickness is close to the head. These obser-||province, and opened the way to Constantinople. The 
vations were made very clearly within these few days, and||Turkish government was now alarmed. It called on Great 
amongst others, by a credible, sensible man, who, with his|| Britain for aid, but was refused. The Russians were ready 





||two sons, was on our island where they landed, and where ||to assist, but the Turks feared the resalt of such an alliance. 


the serpent, after following their boat, swam slowly by.’’ _|} A dreadful engagement took place in Asia Minor, between 
With these extracts, and without further comment, we'!/the forces of the Sultan and those of Ibrahim, in which the 
close our account of the great sea-serpent, only remarking, | latter were victorious. Russian aid was then accepted, and 
that, till favoring circumstances bring the animal under the |an immense Russian force was brought into the Turkish 
examination of naturalists, the satisfaction which is desid-'|dominions. After various measures of diplomacy, the Sultan 
erated respecting it is scarcely to be expected. j|yielded assent to a treaty which gave to Ibrahim the whole 
jjof Syria. The issue of the efforts of Russia resulted in the 
|| formation of a treaty of mutual protection between Russia 
jjand Turkey, which was concluded on the 8th of July, 1832. 
MEHEMET ALI, | This, treaty, which is called the treaty of Uskair Skelissi, 

As Mahmoud is dead, the destiny of the crescent seems placed Turkey in a dependent situation upon Rassia. 
left to the genius of the Pashaw of Egypt.. His daring and} In August, 1838, Mehemet Ali announced his determina- 
successful enterprises have already attracted the attention of |tion to declare himself independent of the Sultan. England, 
the world towards him, and his course becomes now doubly | France, Austria, and Russia, all opposed this declaration ; 
a matter of interest. The following sketch of the life of this || but this only irritated him; and brought him to the express 
individual, whose uniform successes have led his followers || declaration of his determination to make his power hereditary. 
to believe that he is under the special protection of the|| As if in defiance of all danger, and in the midst of threat- 
prophet, is abridged from a foreign magazine and the work |ening difficulties, Mehemet Ali left his subordinate officers 
of Stephens on Egypt and Arabia, and cannot fail, at this |to manage diplomacy, and set off on an exploring expedition 
time, of being interesting to the reader : ‘Ito the regions of the upper Nile. The account of this sin- 
Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, was born in 1759, at'| gular expedition has recently been given in the public prints. 
Cavala, near Philippi. His father was an inferior officer of | That he should undertake such a journey at the age of sev- 
the Turkish police, and died poor, leaving Mehemet at the jenty years, through a torrid climate, and among a warlike 
age of four, without a piastre in the world. He was taken | people, is remarkable. He returned from the expedition in 








home by an uncle, who was an aga, and educated to horse-|February last. His fortunate career since that period is 
manship and the use of arms. All other branches were | given in the recent intelligence from the East. 

neglected. He was neither taught to read or write. His| Since the Sultan’s death, the Iman of Sana, the sovereign 
uncle being murdered for his wealth, the young man was |of the finest and most flourishing part of the coast of South- 
again left destitute. He then passed some years in the shop jern Arabia, after having for six years successfully resisted 
of a tobacco merchant, and here gained some knowledge of |the power of the Viceroy of Egypt, has suddenly thrown 
trade, which was afterwards of great advantage to him. In |bimself into the arms of his powerful foe, in whose favor he 
this situation he acquired a small capital, and opened a shop | has offered to renounce his own sovereignty on condition of 
for himself. He was successful, and became wealthy. ||receiving a pension, and retaining his ecclesiastical dignity. 
When Napoieon invaded Egypt, Mehemet joined the Egyp- | The Viceroy of Egypt has consented to the terms, and sent 
tian forces against him. He distinguished himself by his | his officers to receive possession of the country, which is here- 
bravery, and in the subsequent difficulties between the Sultan | after to be treated as a part of the territory of Mehemet Ali. 
and the Mamelukes, he received from the viceroy of Egypt,|| Ibrahim, the adopted son of the Viceroy, is, there can be 
Mehemet Kusruff, the rank of General. As success, how- little doubt, fully his equal in point of ability. 

ever, always creates envy among rivals, the ear of Kusruff) 
was poisoned by calumnies, and Mehemet was dismissed | 
from the service. His bold spirit could not brook the indig-|| Prerry.—The editor of the U. S. Gazette deals oftener 
nity. He forthwith joined the Mamelukes, against whom in poetry than in rhyme. The following is one of the latest 
‘flights of his muse: “Hartford has boasted a Sigourney, 
Mehemet Kusruff, to fly to Damietta, where he took him || whose mind and works are original ; the only part of either 


prisoner. A new Pashaw was appointed by the Sultan, who), borrowed, is the celestial breathing upon both, that makes 
f earth than entire originality could 
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THE INDIAN GIRL, 


Original. 








[We have just received from our Florida correspondent, Lance Corp. 
Tinkelpo, of the 7th Infantry, the following version of an address 
recently made by an Indian girl to an officer in the Florida service. ] 


Nar, stranger-chieftain, urge me not 
To leave my forest home ; — 

Can Indian vengeance be forgot, 
That I with thee may roam? 


{ ’ve seen thine eye like lightning flash, 
When the foe from his covert sprang ; 

I’ve seen thy steed like a spirit dash 
Where the red man’s rifle rang. 


{ saw thee, chief, in the thickening fight, 
Where thou didst slay my sire ; 

And I did swear by the morning light —— 
But — love has quenched my ire. 


Then, warrior, doff thy flowing plume, 
And tlirow thy cutlass by ; 

Haste to the plains where wild-flowers bloom, 
Where pleasures never die. 


1°ll make thee a hut of palmetto leaf, 
With a bed of the Spanish inoss, 

And there [ ’ll smile away thy grief, 
And thy lips with kisses cross. 


I °ll show thee how to bunt the deer, 
And trail the foemen’s steps ; 
I’ll show thee waters deep and clear, 
And the fish in their sunny depths. , 


We ’Il live alone, by the river's side, 
Where the swan and the turtle play ; 

Far from her tribe thine Indian bride 
Shall live and love alway. 





DESCRIPTION OF HIGH CALIFORNIA. 


ITS ASPECT, PRODUCTIONS, CLIMATE. 


Tuts tract of country extends from the 57th to the 42d 
parallel north latitude, and forms a portion of the Mexican 
territories; except some few patches on the coast, it has 
never been improved by the hand of civilization. A lofty 
range, called the Snowy Mountains, divides it from Oregon. 
This range, extending from the Pacifie Ocean, eastwardly, to 
the Rocky Mountains, is broken into a great number of subor- 
dinate ranges, spurs, and detached peaks. It is bounded by 
the valley of the Colorado, and by rugged walls of rocky 
highlands on the east, and its surface is diversified by groups 
of wooded hills, extensive prairies and marshes, and a mullti- 
tude of streams, some of which are rapid, and others slug- 
gish in their currents. The Colorado drains this district on 
the east, and emplies its waters into the gulf of California. 
Several rivers on the west flow into the bay of San Francisco. 

The prairies, which form, perhaps, one half of the surface 
of this region, differ widely in character, extent, in formation 
and fertility: but, in general, they are covered with a deep 
and rich soil, and with an exuberant vegetation. Their uni- 
formity is broken by numerous and well-wooded hills and 
hillocks, and by those belts of forest which stretch along all 
the water courses. 

The mountainous regions are, in general, heavily tim- 
bered ; but occasionally, instead of forests, we find tracts of 
utter barrenness, bearing the strongest marks of volcanic 
action, and destitute of al! appearance of vegetable life. 

There is one continuous line of prairie extending from the 
gulf of California to the 39th parallel, sometimes a hundred | 
miles wide, and seldom less than ten, opening to the ocean 
only at the bay of San Francisco, its surface so diversified 
by fringes of trees along the borders of its streams, and by 
the wooded capes and peninsulas which break the uniformity | 
of its outline, as to present the appearance of a chain of 
prairies of every conceivable size and form. Here, amidst 
the luxuriant grasses and native oats which cover its sur- 
face, immense herds of cattle, and wild game, and droves of 
horses, find abundant pasturage. 

The seasons of this country are two, the wet and the dry. 
The wet or winter season extends from November to March, 
covering about five months of the year. During this period, 
it rains without cessation for many days or weeks together ; 
and during the rest of the year, the rain seldom or never 
falls, and nothing but the heavy dews of the short summer 
nights, relieves the fiery monotony of those seven long 
months. By the abundant waters of the rainy season, im- 

ense tracts of low prairie land are submerged, and thus 

, while converted into lakes, which gradually subside 














as the summer advances, contributing, by their stagnant Ww 
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pools and putrid exhalations, to render those lowlands ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy. Some travellers, misled by these tem- 
porary floods, have spoken of vast lakes and ponds in the 
interior of California, instead of which, their astonished suc- 
cessors of the following summer, have discovered only arid|} Musraxes or Lire.— One of the greatest errors committed 
plains, or sedgy pools and marshes. iby men, in the regulation of their affairs, is the habit of 
About once in every ten years, it happens that little or no||considering not so much their own gratification as the feel- 
rain falls during the winter season ; and that, in consequence |jings of their neighbors. We mean that they regard less 
of this drought, the whole country is dried up, vegetable life || what would make “them really happy, than what will make 
is almost annihilated, and the beasts of the field perish of||them appear so in the eyes of the world. They seek rather 
thiret and starvation. to excite the envy and admiration of others, than to procure 
Along the coast, where the sea breezes have easy and con-||those advantages which are most valuable to their own en- 
stant access, the climate throughout the year is salubrious||joyment of life. There is something worse than selfishness 
and delightful, differing in temperature many degrees, dur- lin this ; it is a malignant and haughty desire to appear to 
ing the dry season, from the prairie lands which lie behind||triumph over their fellow men, by getting ahead of them in 
the first range of hills, where the ardor of the sun is miti-||the race of fortune. 
gated by no cooling wind. The range of hills shuts out the|} There is something noble in the willingness to make a 
western breezes, and surrounding masses of forest exclude||sacrifice of comfort and pleasures for the sake of promoting 
all other winds, and render ventilation impossible on the|/@nother’s good ; but what must be thought of that disposition 
prairies ; so that, while the inhabitants of the coast are en-|| Which leads one constantly to punish himself for the sake of 
joying all the delights of a serene and benignant climate, the||tormenting others? What epithet shall we apply to the 
panting traveller upon these burning plains is suffering all||man, who is willing to imprison himself from the light of 
the discomforts of the torrid zone. — Hail J. Kelley. day, and from the beauties and bounties of nature, and to 
debar himself from the luxuries of social intercourse, for the 
QUAKERS AND INDIAN WARRIORS. mere malicious gratification of exciting another’s envy ? 
Tue following well-attested fact is taken from the ‘“‘Friends’||Here is a young man, for instance, whose fortune would 
Literary Journal,” Philadelphia, 1833. enable him to live independently, though frugally, in the 
“ A little before the revolutionary war, there were a few/|country, and to maintain his family with comfort, and who, 
families of Friends, who had removed from Duchess county,|/with a little industry, could add sufficient to the annual 
and settled at Easton, then in Saratoga county, and State||interest of his capital, to live in tolerable affluence. Yet, 
of New York. These requested the favor of holding a re-|/though fully capable of appreciating the pleasures of a coun- 
ligious meeting, which was granted. try life, and the moral and physical advantages of a greater 
“The section of the country proved to be one which was//portion of leisure, he chooses nevertheless to bury himself 
so much distressed by scouting parties from both the British||in the constant turmoil of business, for the sake of accumu- 
ana American armies, that the American government, unable |/lating a still larger portion of wealth. 
to protect the inhabitants, issued a proclamation, directing}| Stil] he knows that he is wasting so much of the better 
them to leave their country, and they did generally go. part of his life in increasing the amount of a thing which he 
“ The Friends requested to be permitted to exercise their|jalready possesses in a sufficient abundance. He knows he 
own judgment, (saying, ‘You are clear of us, in that you|jis making himself a voluntary slave; and why does he 
have warned us,’) remained at their homes, and kept up|/submit to such vanity? Because he cannot endure the sight 
their meeting. of his fellow men outstripping him in the race of fortune. 
* Robert Nisbet, who lived at the time at East Hoosack,||He identifies wealth and honor, and grudyes others the 
about thirty miles distant, felt a concern to walk through the||gratification which might attend their superiority. He val- 
then wilderness country, and sit with the Friends at their||nes not additional gains, but he desires the honor and the 
week day meeting. As they were sitting in meeting, with envy which they might procure him; and while he seems 
their door open, they discovered an Indian peeping round|/the victim of avarice, he is but the slave of a silly ambition. 
the door post. When he saw the Friends sitting, without|} It is folly alone that would lead one to say that wealth is 
word or deed, he stepped forward and took a full view of all|jof no value; but it is worse than folly, it is madness, that 
that was in the house; then he and his company, placing||leads one, after he has secured a mtddling fortune, to sacri- 
their arms in a corner of the room, took seats with the|/fice the enjoyments of life, for the sake of obtaining a 
Friends, and so remained till the meeting closed. superfluity of the means of enjoyment. We would ask such 
“ Zebulon Hoxie, one of the Friends present, then invited ||individuals, is the gratification of the vanity sweeter than 
them to his house, put a cheese and what bread he had on|/the pleasure which flows from the cherished affections? Is 
the table, and invited them to help themselves ; they did so, ||the formal circle of fashion, or the glittering assembly of 
and went quietly and harmlessly away. dancers, as full of cheering and lasting satisfaction as the 
“Before their departure, however, Robert Nisbet, who|/gathering around the social fire-side, in the winter, or under 
could speak and understand the French tongue, had a con-||the vine and the orchard treein summer? The very persons 
versation with their leader, in French. He told Robert that||who rank among the most profound votaries of wealth and 
they surrounded the house, intending to destroy all that were |/fashion, knew that they were about to do penance, when 
in it; ‘but,’ said he, ‘when we saw you sitting with your||they commenced their unsatisfactory career of nonsensical 
door open, and without weapons of defence, we had no dis-||dissipation. 
position to hurt you —we would have fought for you.’ But their die is cast, and their habits are formed, and draw 
‘*‘ This party had human scalps with them.” them irresistibly into the vortex of pleasures which they 
ae despise. With regard to the old, and even the middle aged, 
SIR WILLIAM DRAPER. the pleasures which they once valued, and which, perhaps, 
Ir is not generally known, we presume, that Sir William ||they still sigh for, are beyond their reach. If they put out 
Draper, so celebrated in Junius’ Letters, was in Wilmington, ||their hand to take them, they will elude their grasp. Too 
Del., where he staid some days, about the year 1770. Shortly ||/long have they grieved the pure spirit of their natures, and 
after his controversy with Junius, he made the tour of North||those humble and genuine pleasures which they might once 
America. Sir William was a gallant soldier. In the year|/have enjoyed, can never be theirs. 
1759 he defended Madras in the East Indies, with uncom-|} But we would advise the young, who are already moder- 
mon skill and bravery against a numerous French army |jately wealthy, no longer to sacrifice their health and their 
under the command of Gen. Lally. In 1762, he was at the||happiness to vanity. Let them leave to others, who are 
head of an expedition that went against the Spanish Phil-|/struggling to obtain a competency, the opportunity of gain- 
ipine Islands, and with the small force of one regiment, and||ing the same standard ; let them retire into the country, to 
a few sepoys and marines, he laid siege to the capital, Ma-||live a life of mingled pleasure and usefulness; and they 
nilla, and in a short time took it by storm. The Spaniards||will find their reward in that peace of mind and vigor of 
ransomed the place for a million sterling. The ransom|/health, with which nature always rewards her wise and 
was, however, never paid, and the supposed acquiescence of||obedient children. 
Draper in this injustice to the victors, or rather the charge 
against him of being prevailed upon by the English minis-|| TseaTres.— We have seen much dolorous lamentation in 
try, for political reasons, to forego the claims of his troops,||some of the papers on account of the decline of theatrical 
furnished a topic for some of the sharpest railings of Junius.|ipatronage in this good city. It seems to be regarded by 
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them as a proof that our citizens are falling back into a state 
of barbarism. We regard it, however, as a proof of our ad- 
vancement in intellect, and are far from viewing it as a sub- 
ject of regret. We are not about to preach a sermon upon 
the injurious effects of dramatic exhibitions upon the public 
morals, because we do not believe that they have necessarily 
any such effect. We believe, however, that the most disso- 
lute communities are the most addicted to such pleasures, 
and that the decline of the theatre is therefore but one of the 
consequences of public moral improvement. Certain literary 
amateurs have expressed their fears that a taste for literature 
and the fine arts will decline in the same proportion. On the 
contrary, if they will but look about them, they will find 
every branch of literature and the fine arts, with the single 
exception of the drama, better supported now than at any 
former period. If two-thirds of the population of the city of 
Boston could neither read not write, we should give ample 
support to half a dozen theatres ; but, under present circum- 
stances, the people can amuse themselves more cheaply and 
more satisfactorily with books and in a variety of other ways. 





A new Nationa Name.—The question now before the 
public is, shall we be called Americans, Yankees, or Alle- 
ghanians? Washington Irving, whose taste is, at least, 
worthy of as much respect as that of any other individual, 
has recommended a change in our national nomenclature. 
He proposes to change America to Alleghania, that both our 
country and its inhabitants be pOssessed of a distinctive 
national title. At present, he remarks very truly, that it is 
difficult for a citizen of the United States to designate him- 
self, since there are two Americas, and two United States of 
America. But if our country be called Alleghania, we should 
immediately be distinguished from the South Americans, 
and from the Central Americans, under the title of Allegha- 
nians. Our country would then be called the United States 
of Alleghania. Some writers, who have commented on these 
remarks of Irving, have disapproved of them, considering 
the word Yankee as sufficiently distinctive, and sufficiently 
honorable. We ourselves are proud of the name of Yankees. 
and, among nations abroad, it is an honorable title. But 
there is a prejudice against this title among the southerners, 
who regard it as properly belonging to the New Englanders, 
and as designating certain traits of character of which we 
have no reason to be d. Yankee is a nick-name, and is 
no more fit for a national cognomen, than Buckeye, or 
Wolverine, for that of certain States in the West, or than 
“Yankee doodle” is for a nationalair! Alleghania isa title 
derived, to use Mr. Irving’s own words, “from that noble 
chain of mountains, which formed its back-bone, and ran 
through the ‘old confederacy’ when it first declared our 
national independence.” 

Perhaps such a national name as this recommended by 

Irving, would serve to unite the different States in a stronger 
bond of union. The inhabitants of all the States would then 
be identified under the single appellation of Alleghanians, 
whereas they are now distinguishable from other nations by 
no certain title, which is agreeable to all. 
” He likewise recommends the changing of New York into 
Ontario, for the State, and Manhattan for the city. It would 
be very well to make such an alteration for the State, but 
extremely inconvenient for the city, and not so necessary, as 
it seems, to our mind. The latter considerations, however, 
are for the State, not for the nation. Our countrymen, in 
times past, have not manifested much taste in their selection 
of names for places; and for their edification and improve- 
ment, we recommend for their perusal the article on this 
subject, by Mr. Irving, published in the last number of the 
Knickerbocker. 


Cottece Commencements. — The annual commencements 
at the several Colleges in New England, are usually seasons 
of great interest; and we believe they have maintained their 
usual character the present year. 

At Harvard, they were characterized with an ability 
highly creditable to the institution, and the graduating class 
was quite large. 

At Amherst, the exercises were uncommonly interesting, 
and in the opinion of many gentlemen of literary distinction, 
have been seldom surpassed by any of our older colleges. 

The Wesleyan University, at Middletown, fully sustained 
its rising popularity, and we learn has received a large list 
of Freshmen. Dr. Olin, of Randolph Macon College, in Vir- 
ginia, has been elected to the Presidency. 

At Yale, and Brown, and Dartmouth, the occasion was 
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honorable to those institutions, and indicated their usual 
prosperity. Of the exercises at Middlebury, Burlington and 
Norwich, in Vermont, and Waterville and Brunswick, in 
Maine, we have seen nv account sufficiently’ particular to 
give an idea of their ability, but presume they were such as 
\|to maintain the character of those Colleges. 





Farr or THE Massacuusetts CaariraBte Mecuanic Asso- 
c1ation.— The preparations for this most interesting exhi- 
bition of the skill of American mechanics, and the prodac- 
tions of American industry, are going rapidly forward. The 
Fair will occupy the whole of Faneuil Hall, and the extensive 
hall of the Market, which is upward of 500 feet in length. 
This room, or rather succession of rooms, has been newly 
white-washed, and presents a very elegant appearance. The 
eye is almost fatigued in gazing down the long vista which 
presents itself to the spectator as he stands at either end. 
Few are aware of the beauty of the noble Doric hall which 
occupies the centre of the Market House, and it never ap- 
peared in better order than it will present at the opening of 
the Fair. Notwithstanding the immense area of the halls, 
which will present nearly twice the space occupied by the 
first Fair of the Association, it is expected that the exhibition 
will be quite as much crowded as before with the innumerable 
curiosities of mechanism and art; and no doubt the throng 
of visiters will be even greater, though the number that 
lvisited the former Fair was over thirty thousand. A steam 
jengine is building. to carry the various machinery which will 
\be on exhibition, among the wonders of which, we learn, will 
lbe a double Napier printing press, which will throw off 
|two thousand sheets an hour. 

The Fair will commence on the 23d inst. 








| ——— 

| Normat Scuoot.— The school for the education of teach- 
ers, established by the Massachusetts Board of Education, at 
Barre, was opened on Thursday of last week. Gov. Everett 
was present, and in an address on the occasion gave a lucid 
jexplanation of the objects and uses of such an institution. 
‘About thirty students have already entered. The schoot is 
under the charge of Mr. Newman, late professor in Bowdoin 
‘College. The buildings, which were built at the expense of 
the town of Barre, are sufficient to accommodate one hun- 
dred students. 

At the Worcester County Association for the Improvement 
of Common Schools, which held its annual session at Wor- 
cester on Friday, Mr. Mann, the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, delivered an address, which is spoken of in the 
highest terms, as a specimen of ability and eloquence rising 
even to sublimity. 








“Tue Literary Geminz : a Monthly Magazine in English 
and French. August, 1839. Worcester, Mass.” 







































We take another opportunity of recommending this excel- 
lent work to those for whom it is particularly designed, viz., 
to young persons who are employed in the study of the} 
French language. It is filled with elegant and interesting! 
extracts from the most popular French authors, whose works 
are beyond the reach of the majority of French pupils. In 
the course of the year, it will make a volume in the French 
language fully worth the price which is given for the whole! 
work, half of which is filled with original and selected 
articles in our own language. Jt is so printed, that at the 
end of the year, the English and French may bé bound in 
separate volumes. We hope this work may receive the 
liberal patronage it deserves. The editor of the Geminze is 
Mr. Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, who was compli- 
mented in Governor Everett’s Address. 











Tue Sovruern Rose is discontinued. Mrs. Gilman has 
recently been engaged in preparing several works for the 
press, and we presume finds the superadded labors of con-| 
ducting a periodical irksome and burdensome. She inti- 
mates that she shall continue in the paths of literature, and 
the public will doubtless look for the productions of her pen 
with much interest, being convinced that “a Rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” 


WE have received, through the polite attention of a friend, 
a “ Tribute to the Memory of Dr. Fisk,” delivered before the} 
Young Men’s Missionary and Bible Societies, at New York, 
by Prof. Whedon, of the Wesleyan University ; and the Bac- 
calaureate Address delivered by the same gentleman before} 
the graduating class of the Wesleyan University. They are 
excellent performances, and highly creditable to the author. 


















WEEKLY RECORD, 





Domestic. — The second centennial celebration of the set- 
tlement of Rowley, took place on Thursday, the 5th instant. 
An oration upon the history of the town was delivered on 
the occasion, hy Thomas E. Payson, Esq., of Andover, a 
native of Rowley. 

The stable of Doolittle’s City Tavern was burnt on Wednes- 
day night. It contained about 80 horses, all but 16 of which 
were saved. 

A verdict for three hundred and seventy-five dollars has 
been recovered of two young men, by the father-in-law of a 
young lady who was knocked down by a horse and chaise 
driven carelessly by the defendants, through Court street, a 
few months since. 

A general national convention of the friends of a well- 
regulated militia system, is to be held in New York city, on 
the 7th of October, to take measures to bring the subject 
before Congress. 

About two thousand of the inhabitants of Augusta have 
fled from that city, to escape the malignant fever which pre- 
vails there. It is said to be, in the fatal cases, a black vomit. 

A fire occurred at St. Louis, August 31st, which destroyed 
property to the amount of one or twe hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Several lives were lost by the explosion of gunpowder. 

It is very sickly at New Orleans, yet strangers are pour- 
ing in at an unprecedented rate. The Bulletin requests 
them to keep at a distance, as their hospitals are all full. 

A fatal affray took place at Richmond, Ky., between Mr 
Muzzy, principal of an Academy, and Mr. Thomas Stone, a 
merchant of that place, in which the latter was killed. 

A quarrel lately happened between the members of a Ger- 
man rifle company, in Cincinnati; several were knocked 
down, and one was shot through the ear. 

During a late riot on the Alleghany canal, Maryland, 
among the laborers, the military turned out and shot eight 
persons and arrested twenty others. 

Mr. Swartwout is desirous of returning to the United 
States, and agrees to pay up his defalcations, amounting to 
eighty thousand dollars. 

A Mr. Elliot has proposed to build an iron suspension 
bridge over the Mississippi, the cost of which will be $500,000. 

The steamer Great Western, was lately burnt, while lying 
at the dock at Detroit. Her original cost was $100,000. 

The people of Salem are considering the expediency of 
establishing a Cemetery, on the plan of Mount Auburn. 

An aged French divine, who was a missionary in Chicago, 
Illinois, sixty years since, has lately visited that place. 

It is said that the North Carolina State Capitol, at Raleigh, 
will be completed in the course of the present year. 

The East Boston Company have commenced building the 
wharf for the British steamers. 

The Austrian and Sardinian Ministers are making a tour 
through the Western States. 

Nearly a thousand ladies sat down to the late centennial 
celebration at Barnstable. 

“Treland ” is the title of a poem which is to be published 
by Rev. J. N. Maffitt. 

Another death has been caused by spirit gas, in the city 
of New York. 

The late cold weather has been destructive to silk-worms. 

Fortien.— A bounty of five hundred francs has been 
offered by Mehemet Ali, to every Pole who will enlist in 
his army. 

An earthquake was felt at St. Pierre, Martinique, August 
2d. There were two shocks, each of which lasted about 
fifty minutes. Several houses were thrown down, but no 
deaths have been ascertained. 

A law of the British Parliamefit will take effect on the Ist 
of January, 1843, which repeals the usury laws on all 
monied transactions, save those relating to loans secured 
by real estate. 

The damage of the late riots at Birmingham has been 
estimated at forty thousand pounds. 

One of the rioters was sentenced to fifteen years transpor- 
tation, three to seven years, and thirty-two men and three 
women for various terms. 

Thirty-one slaving vessels have been captured, taken into 
Sierra Leone, and condemned during the present year. 

The Institute of France has lately proposed the question 


of the abolition of Slavery for a prize. 


A semi-monthly paper, called “ Africa’s Luminary,” is 


published in Monrovia, Liberia. 
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